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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ House passes bill to suspend copper import tax for another two years. 
@ Copper producers’ deliveries for April likely to exceed 100,000 tons. 


@ Committee hearings on Government's stockpile program postponed to May 21. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref'y. 


Fabricators were in the market for good tonnages of 
copper almost daily and the firm situation that has char- 
acterized the market in recent months continues. All 
domestic transactions were at 30c, delivered. Fabricators 
are still limiting their purchases to nearby metal. Sales 
of May shipment copper now total around 55,000 tons, 
about the same as that of April at this time of the month. 
April sales have been revised to 100,022 tons, and the 
statistics for last month, when available, are expected 
to reveal that fabricators obtained at least this tonnage 
of copper from producers. 


The House of Representatives on May 11 passed the 
O bill that is to suspend the import tax on copper, with 


safeguards, for two years to June 30, 1956. 


In the foreign division, sales were noted during the week 
at prices ranging from 29c to 30.4c per pound, f.a.s. 
N. Y. equivalent. 


LEAD—l4c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 12%4-12'2c) 


Sales of lead in the domestic market for the week that 
ended yesterday totaled 6,028 tons, which compares with 
5,327 tons in the preceding week, The undertone of the 
market remains firm in anticipation of possible aid 
through an upward adjustment in the import tariff as 
well as stockpile purchases. So far, however, the Ad- 
ministration has not been granting tariff relief under 
the escape clause to other industries. President Eisen- 
hower, on May 11, rejected a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation for doubling the duty on imports of certain 
types of scissors and shears. 


ZINC—10 4c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 942c) 


Demand for zinc during the last week was only moder- 
ately active. Most of the sales covered May shipment 
metal and flat price transactions were fairly frequent. 
Quotations were unchanged. 

The hearings on the Government’s new stockpile ob- 
jectives, originally scheduled for this week, were post- 
poned until May 21, Producers had hoped that an an- 
nouncement on the plan to stockpile domestic zinc and 
other strategic metals would be issued next week. Also, 
nothing has been revealed on the Administration’s stand 
in reference to tariff relief. Until these points have been 
disposed of, the industry is doing nothing to disturb 
the situation. 

The April statistics of the American Zinc Institute 
showed that stocks were reduced by 292 tons (see page 
8). The daily rate of production of slab zinc was actually 


a little higher than that of the preceding month. Unfilled 
orders, contrary to expectations, declined. 


ALUMINUM-—Ingot, 21'2c 


* In the third quarter 67,000 tons of aluminum will be set 


aside to fill Dept. of Defense and AEC orders, the 
Business and Defense Services Administration an- 
nounced May 10. This is a decrease of 16,000 tons from 
the second quarter and is 15% of anticipated supply. 


TIN—93 2c, prompt, N. Y. 


Purchases of tin during the last week were in only fair 
volume, moderately active on some days and dull on 
others. Prices here moved within narrow limits. The 
average for the week was down about lc per pound. 
Prompt and forward metal were less than lc apart. 
The backwardation in London disappeared completely 
on several occasions during the last two weeks. 

The fate of the Texas City tin smelter remains in doubt. 
Political developments in the Far East have increased 
pressure in Washington to continue operations after 
June 30. 


QUICKSILVER—$240-$245, N. Y. 


Offerings of quicksilver for nearby delivery were ex- 
tremely light and quotations were more or less nominal 
where anything more than 25 flasks was involved. Some 
sellers are taking care of their regular trade only. Busi- 
ness was noted during the week at prices ranging from 

240 to $245 per flask, depending on quantity and seller. 
One holder was asking as high as $250 as the week 
ended. 


Our Washington correspondent (see page 7) reports 
that the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee is inquiring into the supply 
situation in quicksilver. 


SILVER—85'4c, N. Y. (London 734d) 


Demand for foreign silver has been fair and prices in 
New York were maintained at 85%c throughout the 
week. London was unchanged at 73 %d. 
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Washington Reports (feature)... 
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Domestic Minerals Acquired 
Under U.S. Purchase Programs 


Quantities bought through March 31, 
1954, under the Government's purchase 
programs for domestic tungsten, man- 
ganese, chrome, mica, beryl, asbestos, 
and columbium-tantalum still fall far 
short of the goals announced when the 
orders were first issued. The programs 
were established to stimulate the search 
for and production of strategic and crit- 
ical materials in the U.S. 

These programs are separate from the 
exploration program of the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Administration, 
Department of the Interior, Edmund F. 
Mansure, administrator of the General 
Services Administration, points out. 

The quantities authorized and deliv- 
eries to date follow: 

Tungsten—Purchase of 3-million short 
ton units of tungsten tri-oxide con- 
tained in concentrates has been author- 
ized. Delivered to date: 781,733 short 
ton units. 

Manganese — Quantities of ore auth- 
orized: 6-million long ton units of Mn 
(22.4 pounds) for Butte and Philips- 
burg; 6-million for Deming; 6-million 
for Wenden; and 19-million for the car- 
load program. Delivered to date: Butte 
and Philipsburg, 532,771 units; Deming, 
962,845; Wenden, 3,106,424; carload pro- 
gram, 827,667. 

Chrome —For acceptance at Grants 
Pass, Ore., purchase of 200,000 long tons 
of ores and concentrates authorized. 
Delivered to date: 53,088 tons. 

Mica — Purchase of 25,000 short tons 
of hand-cobbed mica or the equivalent 
has been authorized. (For purposes of 
the program, 90 pounds of block or film 
mica is the equivalent of 1 ton of hand- 
cobbed mica). Delivered to date: 3,026 
tons of all types at all depots (Spruce 
Pine, N. C.; Custer, S. Dakota; Frank- 
lin, N. H.). 

Beryl—Program authorized purchases 
of 1,500 short tons. Deliveries to date: 
170 short tons. 

Asbestos Nonferrous crysotile in 
three grades for acceptance at a depot 
at Globe, Ariz. Purchase of 1,500 short 
tons authorized. Delivered to date: 
Crude No. 1 and No. 2, 295 short tons; 


Crude No. 3, 196 short tons. Crude No. 
3 is accepted on a tie-in basis with the 
other two grades and is not figured into 
the quantity authorized. 

Columbium-Tantalum — No specific 
limits have been set for the U.S. depots 
at Spruce Pine, N. C.; Custer, S. Dakota; 
and Franklin, N. H. The purchase of 15- 
million pounds of contained combined 
columbium-tantalum pentoxide has 
been authorized from domestic and for- 
eign sources. Delivered to date (foreign 
and domestic combined): 3,901,052 
pounds. 

Columbium-tantalum is purchased 
from both domestic and foreign sources 
through four agents —Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., North Chicago, Ill.; Wah 
Chang Corp., New York, N. Y.; Kenna- 
metal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa.; and Emer- 
gency Procurement Service, GSA, 
Washington, D.C. 


New Supply of Beryllium 
Well Above Consumption 


Domestic consumers of beryl used 
less than a third of the total supply 
that became available during 1953, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. Last 
year’s new supply of nearly 9,000 tons 
of beryllium ore was the largest in his- 
tory, with domestic consumption total- 
ing only 2,662 tons. 

Beryllium is used mainly with copper 
to make hard, strong alloys, which 
withstand fatigue and wear and at the 
same time conduct electricity at high 
temperatures. It is also alloyed with 
nickel, aluminum, magnesium, and iron, 
and has important nuclear energy uses. 
Beryllium oxide is used in the produc- 
tion of high-quality refractories and 
electrical insulators. 

The United States imports about 90% 
of its beryl. During 1953, for instance, 
domestic mine shipments were about 
750 tons, while imports exceeded 8,200 
tons. Commercial-grade beryl generally 
contains from 3.6 to 45% beryllium. 

Beryl supplies have been consider- 
ably larger than consumption since 1949, 
with the largest gains in 1952 and 1953. 
During the five years 1949-53, nearly 
30,000 tons of beryl became available, 
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while domestic 
only 13,562 tons. 

Beryllium production capacity is now 
considerably above current demands 
Resumption of operations by a second 
large primary producer assures fabrica- 
tors and manufacturers of end-use 
products ample supplies of basic bery]- 
lium material. 

Future beryl-supply prospects appear 
favorable. Estimated reserves in Brazil, 
the largest beryl-producing country, 
have been increased recently, and Geo- 
logical Survey Circular 309 estimates 
beryl reserves of the tin-spodumene 
belt in North Carolina at 823,000 tons, 
nearly three times the amount formerly 
estimated. The Bureau of Mines is con- 
ducting metallurgical studies to develop 
methods of recovering byproduct beryl 
from current spodumene mining opera- 
tions 


consumption totaled 


H. K. Hochschild Says Mexican 
Peso Depreciation Is Harmful 


Harold K. Hochschild, chairman of 
the American Metal Co., Ltd., said at 
the annual meeting of the company that 
earnings for the first quarter of this 
year were $945,214; in the first quarter 
of 1953 earnings were $1,154,169. 

He said the market situation for cop- 
per, lead and zine was firm and that the 
recent purchase of 100,000 tons of Chil- 
ean copper by the U.S. Government had 
a stabilizing influence on copper. 

In answer to a question about the 
effect of the recent Mexican devaluation 
of the peso on the company’s Mexican 
operations, he said there has been a loss 
of about $500,000 due to the increase of 
the Mexican export tax from 15% to 
25%. He also said that there was a loss 
on the depreciation allowances now car- 
ried in Mexican pesos. He indicated that 
if all costs had remained unchanged the 
depreciation would have been favorable 
But prices have been rising and he said 
he expected wages to increase also. 


A.S. & R. Co.’s Asbestos Mine 


K. C. Brownell, president of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., re- 
ported last week that the Quebec gov- 
ernment has authorized the drainage of 
Black Lake, Quebec, and that the prop- 
erty of the United Asbestos Corp. has 
been transferred to Lake Asbestos of 
Quebec, an American Smelting & Re- 
fining subsidiary. It is estimated that 
22-million will be needed to put the 
property in operation. Capacity of the 
plant is estimated at 100,000 tons of as- 
bestos a year. 

. 


Kurt A. Spohr 


Kurt A. Spohr, assistant secretary of 
Philipp Brothers, Inc., died suddenly of 
a heart attack on May 9 at his home in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. He was 50 years old. 
Mr. Spohr was identified with the metal 
and ore trade for 27 years. Before be- 
coming associated with Philipp Broth- 
ers six years ago, he was with the Ore 
& Chemical Corp. 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM~—Per Ib., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
21%4c.; in pigs, 20c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22c.; 99.8%, 
224c.; 99.85%, 23%c.; 99.9%, 244ec. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 99%% 
grade: Domestic Domestic 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 
New York Laredo 
Mayé. sevseccoued “ED 28.500 
Ph sab eud doesn snseca. ee 28.500 
DD e¢eseoesocesooses: GE 28.500 
May 10.. 31.970 28.500 
Tt éseneepeee cease . ae 28.500 
May 12.. 31.970 28.500 


(a)Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 

May 6 of $1.70 $1.75 
May 7 1.70 1.75 
May 8 sins ate 1.70 1.75 
De tcecoes 1,70 1.75 
May 11 1.70 1.73 
May 12 1.70 1. 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per Ib., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05, 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., $7 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min., f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per lb.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh. 


COBALT —Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 lb. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM -— Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy. 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $145@$150. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIL, 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 2734c.; 
Port Newark or Madisua, 29c. 


MANGANESE — Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 36.2 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. 


MOLYBDENUM -— Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 564%4c. per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM-—Per oz., $140@$150, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $21. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $84; retail $87. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib., 
$240@$245, nominal. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $70@$75. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-lb. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload jots, in bulk, 18%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%4c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lbb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 3% iron, $4.72, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum .5% iron, 
$4.46). Effective April 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.95. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.80@$3.00; 
55 to 60 percent $3.00@$3.20; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.60@$3.80. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $46. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 


Rhodesian: 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b) $44.00 @$46.00 
48% CrvOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$42.00 
48% CreOs, no ratio (b) $32.00 @$34.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreOs, no ratio 
44% CreOs, no ratio 
Turkish: 
48% Cr:O;, 3 to 1 ratio, lump... (a)$49@$50 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio.. - ++» S48 @$49 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.45@$1.60, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 
depending on grade. 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe05-TasO; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 5142 percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, 68.5% iron, $13.50 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Brazilian port. 


MANGANESE ORE—Demand continues 
inactive and prices remain unsettled. 
Inventories are still large. 


Indian ore was nominal at 98c@$1.00 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, 46@48% 
Mn, quotations nominal at 85@90c., c.i.f. 
U.S. ports, duty extra. 


Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnQOs, Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.0.b. 
mines. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 542@6c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, cif. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram: $27.00@$28.00; scheelite 
$29.00@$30.00. 


Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
195s bid, 205s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 3l1c., f.0.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E.A. GODOY & Co., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS 
REPRESENTING PRODUCERS OF 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOo, $47@$48. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 544c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 





manganese 
chrome 


fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Tel. Ox 7-0790 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE —Per lb., $142, 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per |b. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 41.72 226 a35.07 
Best quality brass 43.13 43.67 43.07 
Red brass 80% 4447 45.01 4441 
Red brass 85% ...... 45.44 45 98 45 38 
Com’! bronze . 495 47.49 46 89 
Gilding metal 47.93 , 47.87 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM —Per |b. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.75. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.38c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.3lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per \b., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 19¢. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 674c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 70ic. Rods, hot-rolled 65ic. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 824c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 55.36c.; 18 percent, 58.80c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.80c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per \b., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 66.58c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 67.08c.; 10 percent 73.06c. 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots f.o.b, mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 
20ic.; plates 19@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 14\%c. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United Staies Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 


quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 











Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K. C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper (« 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides, 

_ 


233 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Plont, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 


WAH CHANG 
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Molybdenite 
Offices 


Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
U.S.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34%4c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $9.50. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$200 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoOs) , bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 10.8c.; 75% grade 13.8c.; 90% 
grade, 17c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON — 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 





tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max.14%% C, 18-20% 
Si lle.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 108c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-144%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


American Potash & Chemical 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
announced it is participating in the de- 
velopment of a lithium-beryllium prop- 
erty in Southern Rhodesia, Africa. The 
company is currently marketing lepido- 
lite, a lithium ore, 


Japan’s Titanium Output 


Output of titanium metal in Japan 
increased from 11.6 tons in February to 
19.2 tons in March, according to the 
Titanium Association, Tokyo. 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature usually appearing the second week of each month) 


MERCURY IS A CLOAK AND DAGGER AFFAIR, 


Washington will not explain its role in the recent price 
leap. But despite the official hush-hush, there’s no doubt 
that the Government is quietly procuring scads of 
mercury. 


Here’s the unofficial story: The stockpile is in excellent 
shape. But the view is mercury is being procured for an 
“immediate defense need.” The material is being pro- 
cured largely, but not exclusively, through barter of 
surplus farm goods with Spain and Italy. Some is also 
being bought from Mexico and elsewhere. 


The Bureau of Mines recently reported that mercury 
has been used in one of four experiments for “appraising 
the prospects for private industry participation in the 
.. . production of electrical energy and fissionable ma- 
terials from reactors.” Best guesses are that mercury is 
or will be used as a heat transfer agent, as a coolant, or 
as a pressure scource in vaporized form. 


Gripes from mercury consumers have brought the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee into the picture, That’s the group that cre- 
ated the rumpus in tin three years ago. The Subcom- 
mittee’s investigators have just made a “preliminary 
inquiry” into why mercury prices have jumped so much 
in the past six months. 


DIEN BIEN PHU may mean a new lease on life for the 
Texas City tin smelter. Recent military developments in 
Indo-China have won much new Congressional support 
for the smelter’s continued operations, and have delayed 
an Administration bill to close the plant next month. 


Biggest Senate supporters for the smelter’s continuation 
are Democrats Lyndon Johnson, Symington, and Ful- 
bright, Republicans Capehart and Saltonstall. They have 
an assortment of arguments: the defense need for a 
domestic tin plant; as outright economic aid to Bolivia; 
just plain politics. With such influential Senators on the 
scene, it’s a good bet that the tin plant will be kept in 
production. The plant may have to close down for a few 
weeks, however. There’s only enough ore to last the 
month, But odds are that a new purchase deal with 
Bolivia will be made early this summer, 


There's little likelihood that the smelter will be kept 
on standby. In view of the plant’s high operating costs 
and the robust tin stockpile, many officials do advocate 
mothballing the smelter. But mothballing expenses for 
two or three years would exceed the cost of rebuilding 
the facilities that could be actually kept on standby. 


Behind the scenes, it’s reported that a syndicate repre- 
senting the Bolivian Government and private U.S. capi- 
tal may be interested in buying the smelter. E. B. 
Hotchkiss’s project to build a $2-million smelter in Bo- 
livia, using a low-temperature hydrogen process to re- 
duce Bolivian ores, has gone by the boards. Another 
proposal in the works (stemming from GSA); lease of 
the plant to a U.S. firm with substantial tin residues 
from production of other metals. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIN AGREEMENT’S FUTURE 


even with U.S. “benevolent neutrality” is uncertain, ac- 
cording to Washington officials. Pressure from the world 
price propping pact has ebbed. The Indo-Chinese crisis 
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and the prospect for a continued outlet for Bolivian tin 
through the Texas smelter are the factors. 


LAST MONTH'S TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT to 


Congress on lead and zinc was a tipoff that the Com- 
mission will recommend a tariff boost next month to the 
President. The Commission reported to Congress that 
lead-zine miners’ profits are down 80% since 1950, that 
employment has tumbled almest 20%. Lead imports have 
jumped from 20% of domestic output in 1948 to 63%; 
zine imports, 31% to 112%, Any way you look at it, that’s 
“injury.” Under the Tariff Law's escape clause, the 
Commission must only find that serious injury to a 
domestic industry has been caused or threatened by 
imports, to support a plea for tariff hikes. 


The Administration will be faced with a major foreign 
trade headache when the Tariff Commission's lead-zine 
recommendation is dumped at the White House door. 
The Administration will be unable to dismiss the Com- 
mission’s findings very lightly, nor to spotlight its vague 
new stockpile program as an alternative aid to domestic 
mining. 


The new policy is still undefined officially. Administra- 
tion officials were scheduled to spell it out behind closed 
doors to western mining Congressmen on the House 
Interior Committee, April 13-14, The hearing was post- 
poned until May 11, then until May 21. 


NICKEL CONSUMERS-—mainly electroplaters—who have 


complained to Washington about shortages will get little 
satisfaction, ODM plans neither slow down in stock- 
piling nor reimposition of allocation controls, The Joint 
Congressional Committee on Defense Production, which 
investigated the problem earlier this year, stands by 
ODM’s decision. 


TREASURY IS INVESTIGATING POTASH dumping 


here by East German producers, Result may be use of 
the Anti-Dumping Act to jack up duty rates on foreign 
potash, U.S. producers charge that East German potash 
is sold at $24 a ton plus freight here, and at higher 
prices in Europe — both prices way below U.S. Produc- 
ers’. U.S. fertilizer mixers, big potash consumers, are 
cutting back their domestic orders, except to use more 
cheap imports. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE JUSTICE DEPT.’S antitrust 


suit against last year’s highly publicized ALCOA pur- 
chase of primary aluminum from ALCAN has two big 
effects; (1) U.S. independent fabricators can count on 
way over 110,000 tons of Canadian metal for each of the 
next six years; (2) prospects for another round of Gov- 
ernment stimulated domestic expansion are dimmer 
than ever, 


Justice had sought cancellation of the ALCOA-ALCAN 
deal, charging it violated earlier court decisions aimed 
to break ALCOA'’s monopolistic position and te sever 
its corporate ties with ALCAN, The new federal court 
order upholds the ALCOA-ALCAN contract, but gives 
preference to independent fabricators over ALCOA 
should ALCAN be unable to fulfill both obligations in 
the future. 
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U.S. Slab Zinc Stocks Show 
Little Change During April 


In view of the fact that stocks of slab 
zinc in the hands of smelters declined 
by 292 tons, the April statistics of the 
American Zinc Institute could be viewed 
as favorable. But production was main- 
tained at a higher rate than expected, 
averaging 2,341 tons per day for April, 
against 2,296 tons per day in the preced- 
ing month. The daily rate for all of 1953 
was 2,661 tons 

Unfilled orders declined from 37,209 
tons at the end of March to 31,702 tons 
at the end of April. 

A summary of the March and April 
slab zinc statistics, in tons, follows: 

March April 
Stock at beginning 199,994 201,100 
Production 71,186 70,233 
Production, daily rate 2,296 2,341 
Shipments 

Domestic a) 66,929 67,059 

Export-Drawback 1,703 977 

Government acc't 1,448 2,489 

Totals 70,080 70,525 
Stock at end (a)201,100 200,808 
Unfilled orders 37,209 31,702 

Stocks on hand at the end of April 
hardly changed, compared with a month 
previous. Special High Grade was off 
slightly, but Regular High Grade in- 
creased by a few tons. Stocks of Prime 
Western, including Brass Special and 
Select, increased moderately 

April production and stocks on hand 
at the end of the month, in tons 

April Stock End 
Production of April 
Special High Grade 22,711 51,920 
Regular High Grade 10,506 
Intermediate 960 
Prime Western, et 36,056 99,603 


Totals 70,233 200,808 
o 
Replacement Battery Shipments 


Estimated shipments of automotive 
replacement batteries by United States 
manufacturers during 1952, 1953, and 
1954, by months, in thousands of bat- 
teries, according to a report prepared 
for the Association of American Bat- 
tery Manufacturers by Dun & Brad- 
street: 

1952 1953 1954 
January 1,639 571 1,788 
February 963 162 (a) 1,422 
March 769 202 1,197 
April 850 245 
May 137 462 
June 535 2,002 
July 2,526 2,528 
August 2,905 2,707 
September 2,874 2,852 
October 3.1i2 2,825 
November 2,168 2,165 
December 1,975 890 
Totals 22,453 23,611 
a) Corrected 
* 
U. S. Iron Ore Imports 


The U. S. imported 794,626 gross tons 
of iron ore during February, valued at 
$6,365,535. Imports by countries, in tons: 
Venezuela 308,964; Peru 173,345; Chile 
113,904; Sweden 69,007; Liberia 40,360; 
Brazil 28,850; British West Africa 28,850; 
Cuba 10,842; Dominican Republic 10,108; 
Algeria 9,600; Mexico 8,991; Canada 174; 
United Kingdom 31. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Export 


Daily Prices of Metals 


TIN 
Straits 
New York 


99% (a) 
New York 


New York 





LEAD ZINC==— 
St. Louis Delivered East 


(b) _St. Louis 





29.750 
29.675 
29.575 
29.650 
29.650 
29.625 


92.500 
93.500 
93.500 
93.500 
93.000 


14.000 
14.000 
14.000 
14,000 
14.000 


91.500 
92.500 
92.500 
92.500 
92.000 
93.500 92.500 14.000 


10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 
10.750 10.250 


13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 
13.800 





29.654 


93.250 92.250 14.000 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


13.800 10.750 10.250 


(b) Prime Western zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 
Average Prices for calendar week ended May 8 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
29.683c.; Straits tin, 93.292c.; New York lead, 14.000c.; St. Louis lead, 13.800c.; Prime Western zinc delivered 10.750c.; East 
St. Louis zinc, 10.250c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125¢ 
per pound; siabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c¢. and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, depending on dimensions and qua!l- 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c,. to 0.15c. per 
pound 


obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special, 0.25¢.; In 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade sinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commends « 
premium of 1.35¢. per pound over the East St 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead ere for the common grade 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 pointe under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 


Quotations for zinc refiect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 
Our export quotation for copper refiects prices 


New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands « premium over com 
mon lead of 10 points 

Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetica! averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


London 
Gold (a) 
248s. 114d. 

248s. 11d. 


Sterling Silver 
Exchange New York London 


281.875 85.250 73.125d. 
281.875 85.250 73.125d. 
EEE 
281.875 85.250 73.125d. 248s. 11d. 
281.875 85.250 73.125d. 248s. 114d. 
281.875 85.250 73.125d. 


249s. 
281.875 85.250 (a) Open market 


THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 

68.0 
1,622 
152,074 
8,463 
$51,416 
123 


The daily New York silver quotation re- 
ported by Handy & Harman is for silver 
contained in ores and other unrefined 
silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual! sales of bar silver .999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
daily by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such bar silver, this reduction being al- 
lowance to such suppliers for carrying, 
delivering, and marketing. In addition to 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters the 
New York market. 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established «et 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Sliver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine. 

London gold quutations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 

Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon. 











Year 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 183.27 Apr. 179.58 182.61 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) (d) 110.9 Apr. 110.6 109.4 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 


68.6 69.4 
1,654 

159,206 
8,257 


100.3 
2,262 
179,621 
7,939 
49,831 
136 


31.7 
626 
23,712 
+451 
+ $5,461 
14 

+ 66 
+15 


$55,292 
(d) 122 Apr. 





London Metal Exchange 
LEAD 














——COPPER = 


Cash 
May Bid 


ZINC 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked 


79 
79 
79% 


i Current 
Month 
Bid Asked 


79% 
79% 
80°. 


Current 
Month 
Bid Asked 
93% 
o3™% 


3 Mo. 
Bid 


3 Mo. 
Asked Bid Asked Bid 


3 Mo 
Asked Bid 


Asked 


712% 
715 
717% 





237% 
238 
23815 
243% 244 238% 239% 95 95% 93 93% 80% 80% 7914 79% 718 720 715 717% 
241 242 236% 237% 93% 94 92% 92% 79% 80 79 79% 718 720 717% 718% 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5 


238 
238% 
238% 


244%) 
243™% 
245 


93™% 
93% 
94 


91% 
91% 
92% 


01% 
91% 
92% 


79% 
79 1% 
80 


79% 
79% 


79% 


710 
715 
716 


6 
7 
10 
11 
12 


244 
243% 
244 


712% 
716 
717% 


710 
712% 
715 
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From Company Reports 





Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Gross income of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. in 1953 was $444,129,455, a 
decrease of 8.03% from 1952. Consoli- 
dated net income was $30,528,480 last 
year, 23.64% less than in 1952, according 
to the annual report. The decrease in 
profits was due primarily to the de- 
creased earnings of Chile Exploration 
Co.and Andes Copper Mining Co., which 
resulted from the restrictions on the 
sale of Chilean copper. 

A summary of the output of principal 
products of Anaconda for 1952 and 1953 
follows 
Copper, ib 1952 1953 

From toll 189,472,478 178,289,734 


Purchased materials 21,593,105 14,139,631 
Company mines ... 628,989,789 646,601,651 
Totals 840,055,372 839,040,016 
Zine, Ib 
From toll . 237,974,758 254,841,418 
Purchased materials 96,958,493 84,982,998 
Company mines . 121,013,611 114,605,213 
Totals . 455,946,862 454,429,629 
Lead, Ib: 
Purchased materials 76,471,280 
Company mines 46,075,108 
122,546,388 








44,863,590 
37,940,177 


82,803,767 





Totals 
Silver, oz 
Purchased materials 
Company mines ... 


6,095 867 
6,546,748 


12,642,615 


3,573,120 
7,230 699 


10,803,819 





Totals 
Gold, oz 
From toll ebeede 596 1,573 
Purchased materials 41,086 35,090 
Company mines ... 40,550 38,752 
Totals 82,232 W5,Ai5 
Manganese, long tons: 
Nodules (a) : 80,906 94,120 
Ferromanganese 39,923 40,764 
Arsenic, short tons 1,459 1,623 
Cadmium, Ib 1,548,100 1,518,250 


(a) Includes nodules used in ferromanganese. 


Shipments of manufactured products 
from the plants of the American Brass 
Co. (including the Toronto plant) and 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Anaconda 
subsidiaries, amounted to 874,862,507 lb. 
in 1953, a decrease of 3.98% from 1952. 

Construction of Anaconda’s aluminum 
reduction plant near Columbia Falls, 
Mont., got under way during the second 
quarter of 1953. Assuming no interfer- 
ence with construction, the report states, 
the first of the two pot-lines should be 
ready for production by the end of 1954. 
The second unit is expected to be ready 
for production during the first half of 
1955. Expenditures on the aluminum 
plant to Dec. 31, 1953, amounted to $15,- 
811,015. 

Anaconda’s uranium ore processing 
plant, near Grants, N. Mex., was com- 
pleted and in operation toward the end 
of the year. 

Satisfactory open-pit mining opera- 
tions for production of phosphate rock 
were conducted at Conda, Idaho. 


Cerro de Pasco Corp., Inc. 


Robert P. Koenig, president of Cerro 
de Pasco Corp., in the company’s annual 
report for 1953, stated that considerable 
progress had occurred in 1953 in the 
expansion of its zinc production facili- 
ties. This program is principally respon- 


10 


sible for the reduction in the company’s 
holdings of U.S. Government obligations 
and the continuance of a large inven- 
tory of materials and supplies for con- 
struction, At the end of 1953, $32-million 
of the estimated total cost of $44-million 
had been spent. The remainder will be 
expended through 1954-56. By the end 
of 1956 the company’s total zinc capacity 
will be about 75,000 tons per year. 

The report showed 1953 income before 
taxes of $3,244,083 and in 1952 $12,561,- 
532. Net income for 1953 was $1,857,558 
and in 1952 $7,263,979. 

The report stated that the drop in 
earnings reflects the decline in the 
prices of metals. The dollar value of 
sales was $41,409,651, a drop of $12,013,- 
659 from 1952. 

Mr. Koenig indicated that “efforts to 
increase labor productivity and the ef- 
ficiency of your corporation’s complex 
mining, milling, smelting and refining 
operations achieved a good measure of 
success.” The trend of rising costs no- 
ticeable in recent years was reversed, 
and the unit costs of producing metals 
were lower in 1953 than in 1952. This 
despite the fact that the average wage 
rates for the year were higher than in 
1952, according to the report. 

The company’s metal production in 
1952 and 1953 follows: 

1952 1953 


Refined zinc, tons... , 5,442 9,731 
Zine concentrates, 

dry short tons.. 
Lead, tons dn 
Copper, toms ..........+.+. 
Silver, ounces 
Gold, ounces 


105,160 
53,872 
22,554 

9,156,706 
31,461 


128,274 
65,100 
25,384 

9,514,768 

30,311 

Some of the above production was 
from purchased materials, 

The increase in zine production “is a 
consequence of the fact that the elec- 
trolytic zinc refinery reached its de- 
signed capacity during the year.”’ Cop- 
per output was higher as a result of 
completion of a new milling unit but 
the long term outlook is for lower out- 
put from the mines now in operation. 

The report said “the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has continued the policy of 
encouraging investments of foreign cap- 
ital.” 


international Nickel Co. 


In an address to stockholders, John F. 
Thompson, chairman of the board of 
International Nickel Company of Can- 
ada, said the price of nickel continued 
unchanged at the level of 60c per pound, 
established in January 1953. In refer- 
ence to his company’s pricing policy, he 
said: 

“The price of nickel and its relation 
to production cost and market oppor- 
tunities constitute a subject which your 
management has constantly under re- 
view and it is obvious that many dif- 
ferent factors must be evaluated. First, 
it cannot be overlooked that consider- 
able new nickel production capacity 
will have been established during the 
next few years and this may well prove 
to be temporarily in excess of market 
demand. Also, nickel is in world-wide 
competition with other steel alloying 
elements and with a wide variety of 
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other metals such as copper, zinc and 
tin, or even such diverse materials as 
wood, glass and plastics. 

“In considering the temporary finan- 
cial advantage which would arise if the 
price were higher than at present, one 
must always weigh the long range ad- 
verse effect on the company’s estab- 
lished trade and its retarding influence 
on new developments. In a business 
such as ours, in which there are always 
new developments in the making, and 
where markets must be expanded to 
sustain additional nickel production ca- 
pacity, it is also important that, so far 
as possible, the price basis remain stable 
over some period of time, resisting pres- 
sures in either direction. I would em- 
phasize that it is of major importance 
that the price of nickel should at all 
times reflect not only short-term but 
also long-term considerations.” 


Lead at Smelters and Refiners 


Stocks of lead at U. S. smelters and 
refineries, according to the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, in tons: 

Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
In ore and in process 

at smelters ° 
In base bullion: 

Smelters-refineries ..... 12,226 13,377 

Transit to refineries .... 4,482 2,631 

BE BOUERED ccccpeccceses Ee 28,841 
Refined pig lead ... 83,183 88,942 
Antimonial lead 14,798 11,985 


Total stocks 206,004 214,296 


63,175 68,520 
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Market Conditions for Zinc-Coated Stee! 


F. G. Brown 
Manager of Sales, Sheet and Strip Division 
Weirton Steel Company 


“Market Conditions for Zinc-Coated 
Steel”: How I wish right now that in- 
stead of being a sales manager, I were 
a clairvoyant and could look into the 
future for the answer to that title. This 
is a subject that although old in title is 
today so different that it is almost new 
to those of us who have been in this 
business for a long time, and is com- 
pletely new to the younger generation. 

I can remember, during the extreme 
shortage of all steel products, we old- 
timers in the steel business saying 
something like this: “There’s one good 
thing that will come out of this mess. 
The customer is learning how to use 
steel without being so critical.” I can 
assure you, gentlemen, that things are 
not working out that way for, if any- 
thing, the customer is even more criti- 
cal. The reasons are probably many and 
will vary basically with each steel 
product; but since we are primarily in- 
terested in zinc-coated products, let us 
lock at what is going on here. 

Why are the customers more critical 
now when the uses for galvanized sheets 
are much the same as before and they 
were satisfied then? The answer in my 
opinion is that we made them that way 
by overselling the product of the new 
continuous lines. Now don’t get me 
wrong. I am 100 per cent in favor of 
this new product; but I honestly believe 
that, either through lack of actual 
knowledge or over-optimism, it has 
been sold to the buyer as a super duper 
product that will do the impossible. 
What has been the result? Just this. 
Today you no longer have a commercial 
galvanized sheet as such; the buyer now 
expects, with what he terms a commer- 
cial sheet, no peeling, breakage or any 
other defect or manufacturing trouble. 

The Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has ap- 
proved the formation of a new commit- 
tee under the auspices of the Institute 
known as “The Committee on Gal- 
vanized Steel Sheet Development.” That 
title, gentlemen, does not just mean 
sales propaganda, it means that we are 
going to take some very definite steps 
to combat the inroads of substitute ma- 
terials with sales propaganda, adver- 
tising, and every other method we can 
conceive. This may well include making 
life miserable for the galvanizing oper- 
ators until they can come up with all 
we ask for in a galvanized sheet, re- 
gardless of how impossible it may seem, 
and I have confidence in their combined 
abilities. 

The limited time I have found avail- 
able to devote to the preparation of this 
paper does not permit detailed discus- 
sion of market conditions. So, since 
there is another zinc-coated product in 
which I am particularly interested, let 


(Address presented at 36th Annual Meeting 
American Zinc Institute, Inc., St. Louis, April 
20, 1954) 


us look very briefly at the “Market 
Conditions of Electro Zinc Coated 
Sheets.” 

Contrary to most other products, this 
has held its ground very well. True the 
tonnage is off slightly due to general 
conditions, but percentage-wise it has 
more than held its own. Our analysis of 
why, is because it was originated as a 
quality product and, due to a limited 
production, sales were channeled into 
fields of various end uses where costs 
versus production and sales appeal were 
well-established. 

One may wonder how, during these 
days of the cost-conscious manufac- 
turer, a product designed to compete 
with cold rolled sheets and selling at a 
premium of at least $24 a ton can keep 
its place. There ‘we believe the proper 
selling job was done at the beginning. 

I understand some of the statements 
in my previous paper presented to the 
Galvanizers Committee caused some 
controversy. The statement that has 
caused more controversy than any 
other, and this among many potential 
users, is that electro zinc helps draw- 
ing. I had the occasion several weeks 
ago to be in the plant of one of the 
largest manufacturers of kitchen cab- 
inets, refrigerators and allied products. 
These people are extremely price and 
cost conscious; nevertheless, on their 
extremely deep drawn parts they use 
electro zinc coated sheets for the reason 
that, regardless of the type of lubrica- 
tion used, they get from 25 to 50% 
breakage on cold rolled sheets but less 
than 1% when electro zinc is used, be- 
cause zinc holds better in the dies. 

With the advent of the continuous 
lines and our ability to supply the hot 
dip product in coils, I see another field 
opening for our galvanized product — 
that being in narrow slit widths where 
coated edges are not required. I predict 
that with a little concentration by our 
salesmen we will see this grow into an 
important segment of our business. 

“Market Conditions for Zinc-Coated 
Steel”: Yes, gentlemen, I still wish I 
could look into the future for the an- 
swer. Not that I am afraid — for on the 
contrary I am most optimistic—I am 
afraid only that we will again become 
like the drone and let our competitors 
get the jump on us. So it behooves us to 
keep a sharp lookout, and we of the 
commercial end ask that the operators 
do the same and work with us in re- 
gaining and keeping our rightful place 
in the field of corrosion-resisting met- 


als. 
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Quebec's Zinc Production 


Production of zinc in the Province of 
Quebec in the first quarter of 1954 to- 
taled 40,435,699 pounds, which compares 
with 55,075,117 pounds in the Jan.- 
March period of 1953, according to the 
Quebec Department of Mines. 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended May 1, 1954, 
was 11.20c (US) per Ib., f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, May 11, 1954 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% mene 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 


Smelters' Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 26%4c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 25%c; Light copper, 
23%4c; refinery brass, 22‘4c. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more: 

Piston alloy, 20%4c; No. 12 alloy, 20%c; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 23%c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 204c; No. 2, 
19%c; No. 3, 1844c; No. 4, 17%e. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, fo.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 


24@244 
224@23 
204@21 
18@184 
174,\@18 
144@149 
104;@11 
104;@11 
12@124 
144@15 
154@16 
12@124 
144@15 
164@17 
9@94 
94@10 
12@124 
9@94 
6@64 
34@4 
4@4i 
4@4t 
44@5 
104@11 
6@6i 
13@134 
124@13 
11@11) 
16@164 
75@76 
48@50 
42@45 
23@24 
24@26 
60@65 
60@65 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Cocks and faucets 


Yellow brass turnings, mix. 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zinc die cast, new 

Old zine 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 


Babbitt mixed 
Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 


Autobearing babbitt 
Mone! clips, new 
Monel sheet, clean 
Nickel, rod ends 
Nickel, clippings 
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